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Dearesr readers of the Rutgers Review, 

When I was in elementary school, | would 
tell my young cohorts that | was born on the 
border between New York and New Jersey. At 
the time, | thought it would make me seem unique 
next to every other kid who took their first gasps of 
air within a Garden State hospital. | impressed no 
one with my tale of a stormy July night, where Ma 
and Pa Rothstadt tried to make their way back home 
from vacationing in the Poconos but were stopped 
by the viscious New York Border Patrol. My Pa was 
a’frettin’ and a'sweatin' and rollin’ up a big ball of 
| don’t know what as my Ma let out a yelp that they 
heard 4 counties over. But it’s okay, because that 
didn’t happen. | was born in New Jersey, and | stayed 
in New Jersey. | went to a New Jersey school and | 
will probably spend the next year after graduate here. 
So, that’s that. 

Enjoy our kind-of Jersey-themed Issue! 

Dave Rothstadt 

Editor in Chief 
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A Garden State 


By The Rutgers Review Editorial Staff 


New Jersey stands as a state divided. No one is quite sure 
where this geographical split occurs, but the cultures beyond this 
line are as distinct as those between our North and South poles: 
Sure, they're both covered in snow, but if you look closely, only 
one has polar bears. In no one place is this division more apparent 
than at Rutgers University, where students from all misshapen 
corners of the Garden State converge to obtain a higher education, 
but ultimately end up in a never-ending competition of cultures. 

Get enough students in a room at a time and debates will 
undoubtedly spring up over the correct pronunciation of “water,” 
which city is rightfully “the city," and whether a sub from Quick 
Check can stand up against a hoagie from Wawa (Good luck 
to the poor soul who drives a pack of Southerners to a Quick 
Check. You'll be picking their resentful garbage 


? out of your car for days.) 
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Philadelphia, Jersey seems, 
as Benjamin Franklin put it, as though 
it’s “a barrel tapped at both ends." North Jersey appears 
inclined to uphold an urbanized, tough-guy façade, while South 
Jersey seems more like, well, the South. It even has its own rodeo! 
And then there’s Central Jersey. Some say it doesn’t exist. 
Well, it does. If not, where would the North and South meet? If 
you have those two, you need a Central. I don’t care what the 
people who designed the Virginia’s say (how can you have a West 
without an East, you hick bastards! It doesn’t make any sense!). 
Central Jersey doesn’t just exist—it epitomizes Jersey’s 
schizophrenic nature. Take for example Mercer County, where a 
snobby, rich, teen from Princeton can drive 15 short minutes and 
get a crack head from Trenton to buy him liquor. Only in a state 
like New Jersey could you have two cities like that which are light 
years away from each other in every way except distance. 
So which is the best Jersey? Is it North Jersey with New 
York? Or is it South Jersey with Philadelphia? Or is it Central 
Jersey with...I don't know, that place where George Washington 
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crossed the Delaware? 
We at The Review don't know for sure but we do know 
one thing: Us New Jerseyans need to start working together. 
Why insult each other when we should be fighting off the insults 
from everyone else in the country? So, the next time someone 
from Connecticut, or some crap place like that, makes a crack 
about your Jersey accent or says anything about the “armpit of 
America," just sum up your pride for a// of the Garden State and 
ask them if their lame state has its own devil. And if 
that doesn't work, just use one of your mafia 
connections to have them whacked. 


"There are pockets of rich 
towns which are very 
suburban, but outside of the 
pockets are places like 
Newark—the more north, 
the more urban.” — Andrew 
Suba, a Rutgers sophomore 
from North Jersey 


“There’s nothing to do in South 
Jersey except drugs. Not that I do 

that.” — Liz Bryan, a Rutgers junior from 
South Jersey 


“My favorite part of Central 
Jersey is the Gumdrop 
Waterfalls!” 

— Unicorn, a unicorn 
from Central Jersey. 


By Eric Weinstein 
Staff Writer 


ruising down River Road 
in Summit, New Jersey, 
we come across the silvery 
light of the Broadway Diner, offering 
up “The World’s Best Pancakes.” It’s 
12:33 a.m. and the 

opportunity is just right to sample one 
of New Jersey’s most unappreciated 


rituals: 
All-night diners. 


We're seated by a waitress with the name Pamela inked into the 
side of her neck. She refers to me as “Sweetie” and takes our or- 
der. On the way to the kitchen, she turns around and asks, “You 


want that burger done medium?” That’s the way I like it. 


The Broadway isn’t some eatery shack on the side of the road, 
like diners are known to be in other places. “It’s a New Jersey 
diner,” our waitress tells us. People in New Jersey are com- 
fortable with the diner image—they don’t see diners as places 
where the chef is swatting at flies, and the menu only has meat- 
loaf. Like many other diners in New Jersey, the Broadway’s 
menu has over 100 items from breakfast to dinner, which you 
can order at anytime of the day. 


As the waitress points out, diners are a symbol of culinary 
liberty —all meals are created equal. Diners 

are perhaps the only place where one can or- 
der hot chicken soup with a cool, black and 
white milkshake. There is security in that 

fact that no matter how the meal goes, the 
waitress will keep coming with her coffee 
carafe, asking, “Is there anything else you want, 
Sweetie?" 


There is something uniquely Ameri- 
can about diners, and the décor of the 
Broadway won't let you forget it. 
The walls are tacked with black 
and white pictures of people 
playing guitar, riding Ferris 
wheels and square dancing. 
There is a car in every photo- 
graph. Folk music is playing, 


and above the counter, in bright pink neon, reads "Coffee." 


The diner never sleeps. Interesting characters come in all the 
time. As we sit, other New Jersey natives wander in, chat up 
the waitresses and the owner, and wait in their booths for “The 
i World's Best Pancake." They get it fast, right off 

Q + the griddle. Unfortunately, no truckers stop 
ie in— "There isn't a major interstate close 
enough," — but the Broadway in Bayonne 

sees its share of highway travelers, 
du and those other Americans who can- 
not escape their automobiles. 


The burger comes within 10 minutes on a bed of 
French fries with a side of coleslaw and a pickle. The 
burger is cooked as asked, and although it is a simple 
meal, it's done right. It's 12:46 a.m. and New Jersey 
keeps on trucking. 
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Garden State 


ByJP Mestanza sU 
Staff Writer 


We often take for granted the world outside 
of our headphones and laptops, never fully ap- 
preciating the visual artistry that surrounds us 
everyday. This is especially true in New Jersey, 
where the daily commute can provide us with 
snapshots of the urban art form known as graf- 
fiti. 

The word "graffiti" comes from the Greek 
word graphein, which means, “to write." Graf- 
fiti artists are sometimes called writers because 
of this reason. Modern graffiti originated in the 
late '60s and was used by political activists and 
gangs. Both groups relied on the medium to 
spread messages and mark their territory. 

Today, graffiti writing has evolved into one 
of artistic expression and is often said to be a 
cultural element of hip-hop. Large urban areas 
like Los Angeles, New York City, and Phila- 
delphia are known for their colorful subways, 
beautiful murals and tagged mailboxes. Even 
specific boroughs, like Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
are legendary breeding grounds for world-re- 
nowned graffiti artists. 

Few people realize how pervasive graffiti 
has become, especially in New Jersey. The up- 
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and-coming New Jersey graffiti scene has been 
gaining ground. The Garden State started out 
as a collection of various smaller scenes from 
different cities: Paterson, Newark, Camden and 
Trenton being the most well known. But to art- 
ists like Leon Rainbow —tag name, Rain — the 
Dirty Jerz is "becoming more and more unified 
in its efforts; more connected throughout." 
Thirty-two-year-old Rainbow, originally 
from San Jose, California, has lived in Trenton 
for over 16 years. He has been “writing” since 
middle school and is known as one of New 


graffiti writing has evolved into one of 
artistic expression and is often said to 
be a cultural element of hip-hop. 


Jersey’s most well respected graffiti artists. 

Thanks to a surge in graffiti-centered 
events by specific cafés, shops, and stores, like 
Graffiti Comix in Belleville, the art form has 
allowed writers to get to know one another. Ac- 
cording to Rainbow, it’s a big change from the 
almost non-existent Trenton scene. “We created 
our own scene 
from scratch,” he 
said. 

By taking the 
train to Philly, joy 
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riding to New York City or walking in down- 
town Trenton, New Jersey’s transportation has 
helped local artists find each other. The amount 
of highways and train tracks are what make 
New Jersey an artistically sound environment, 
speckled with well-done graffiti all over the 
state. Still, Rainbow is hesitant to put New Jer- 
sey on the same level as other legendary scenes. 

“It’s never going to be like Philly or New 
York City because writers from one area stick 
to that area,” Rainbow said. The phenomenon is 
that some artists tend to use only their home- 

base as a creative laboratory for unique works. 
Writers usually just travel with the aim of col- 
laborating on big projects. 

Rutgers alumnus Marc Ecko has used ele- 
ments of the graffiti subculture for his apparel 
business, which has come out with a special 

collection of clothing inspired by and for 
Rutgers. In addition, “Marc Ecko’s Getting Up: 
Contents Under Pressure,” a GTA style game 
where your character’s aim is to tag and rise 
through the ranks of well-known artists, proves 
that his love of the art form is something that he 
wants to popularize and share. 

But Rainbow warns that many first time 
graffiti artists lack the creativity to do some- 
thing original and usually just copy well known 
artists. “It’s important to ask for advice and 
practice,” he said. “Having someone teach 
you is invaluable.” Those 

interested in picking up 

a can should remember 
that nothing could ever 
replace practice. You 
don’t need to be an amaz- 
ing artist; just possess a 
will to learn, imagination 
and the courage to write 
where it may not always 
be legal. 


you have such 


ADD 


By Andrew Suba 
Staff Writer 


Attention Deficit Disorder is the disease that no one seems to take seriously.Though most students claim to suffer from the disor- 
der— popping Adderall like Tic Tacs during final exam week—according to experts, ADD can actually affect two to three percent 
of a college population. With 30,000 plus students at Rutgers, this number could translate to mean almost 1,000 students. Though 
ADD has been trivialized by both the media and society, it continues to stand as it is—an actual disorder.Sophomore Andrew Suba, 
chose to share his story in order to reveal the darker, more realistic side of ADD. Maybe after reading his piece others will under- 
stand the struggle a typical ADD college student has in the face of normalcy. Below is an e-mail he sent to his professor in light of 


failing Basic Composition for the fourth time in a row. 


Hi Professor, 


I have been writing papers for years now, but only recently do I feel like it's 
worth anything. Last semester, Basic Composition helped me unlock the 
ability to read between the lines. I originally thought that this ability was 
one-dimensional — that it was only meant for class — but it gradually became 
evident to me that it has let me see the world differently: I can see strings 

of words creating paragraphs on faces of strangers, and getting in between 
those lines is equivalent to getting to know individuals. I had so many ideas 
flowing in my brain, ready to be typed on paper. At that point, my lack of 
attendance was the only thing preventing me from passing the class. 


Failure seemed inevitable. I used to be a very good student, graduating high 
school with a 3.7 GPA. Looking back, I thought it was only because I was 
transitioning from high school to college, freshly acquiring freedom and re- 
sponsibility, and that I just didn't know how to handle any of it. I convinced 
myself that it was only my lack of self-control that led to my .308 GPA in the 
fall of '07. During winter break, I pressed the reset button for my life, ready 
to show everyone the new and improved me. I set up a schedule to study for 
my classes and kept organized. Halfway through the spring semester I real- 
ized that life does not have a reset button. 


I did all of the aforementioned tasks — anything and everything that could 
possibly help me become a better student. I even bought a book called “How 
to Become a Straight-A Student." Nothing was working. I tried to study 
everywhere from the library to the cafeteria; from my dorm to the park; even 
to rooms with nothing in them except for a chair, a table and light. They all 


ended with the same result. I would get anxious, depressed and suffer from 
panic attacks every once in awhile because I could not handle the build-up 
of work, and as a result, did not go to class. Every day from the beginning to 
the end became harder to get by. I was trapped. 


I went to a psychiatrist after last semester to see if there was anything wrong 
with me. I was diagnosed with Attention Deficit Disorder. My life made 
sense, but I still wanted to deny having anything. A month into this semester, 
I decided to take medical action. It changed me, but for the worse, forcing 
me to recently switch medications. I’ve only gained a boost back up to nor- 
malcy within the past two weeks. It might be too late to show any real im- 
provement, but I know for myself that I have grown so much. I know I have 
a limit and I do what is required of me, like making appointments, meetings 
and lectures, even if I have nothing to offer. I know I should seek help when 
it's necessary, and I am learning to use the abilities I'm privileged to have. 


I learned that my papers aren't “normal” because my brain works differently 
from others. I boggle myself with so many different ideas I’ve come up with, 
wanting to incorporate them into my essays. But having “all breadth" leaves 
no room for depth. Three-quarters into last night, I saw my scattered mind 
unweave before my eyes. A structured A paper is dependent on that manipu- 
lation. That is why I do not have much done, Professor, but will send you 
what I have worked on, nevertheless. 


From, 


Andrew 
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PLAYBILL 


BROADWAY 


Koon M ag Coun 
By Danielle Rochford 
Staff Writer 


No one can deny the magic of Broadway — of viewing a show in 
arguably the most exciting city in the world. Yet, Broadway plays are 
not doing as well in recent years as they once were, especially dur- 
ing the “Golden Age of Broadway” following the Great Depression. 
During election week, Broadway received the lowest ticket sales of 
the season, and people are beginning to wonder if waning sales will 
cause the downfall of 
a favorite American 
pastime. 

With an economy 
in shambles, com- 
bined with expensive 
ticket prices, people 
are looking elsewhere 
for cheap entertain- 
ment. Why spend 
hundreds of dollars 


Dute'to the current 
decline, ticket prices 
PIAL rise n order Co PY 
for production Costs 
Such as Salaries, Sets, 
and theater charges f 


going to New York City when one can simply watch a movie at home 


for a fraction of the cost. Interestingly enough, in the early days of 
Hollywood, writers and producers would take their ideas from 
Broadway dramas. This practice is rare now since there are 

so few dramas on Broadway. In recent years, the industry has 
turned around and now Broadway shows such as “Spam-A-Lot, 
“Wicked,” “Young Frankenstein,” “Billy Elliot: The Musical,” 
“The Lion King,” and the upcoming “Shrek: The Musical,” are 
based on movies. 

Because cost of production is so high for plays, Broadway 
productions are catered to the greatest amount of people in or- 
der to guarantee success. Due to the current decline, ticket prices 
may rise in order to pay for production costs such as salaries, 
sets, and theater charges. In recent years, Broadway has reacted 
to the changing market and now caters shows to the young and 
culturally diverse, with plays such as “Avenue Q” and “Spring 
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a Bleak World? 


Awakening.” Also, musicals like “Tarzan” and “The Little Mermaid” 
are made for audiences of all ages. 

Shows do not have a set schedule for how long it will stay on 
Broadway, and the time frame depends on the costs and ticket sales. 
If the show reaches the point where it doesn’t seem worth it to keep 
it running, producers will put an end to the show. If the current glut 
continues, many shows will have a shorter run. Also, since bringing 
in new shows is a risky venture, there may not be many new shows 
opening if there are fewer investors. Broadway plays will probably 
continue to use surefire shows that are guaranteed to be successful, 
such as plays based on movie hits. Despite the decline of Broadway 
plays, there is nothing that can replace a trip to New York City to 
watch a stage of talented actors tell a story. Broadway’s widespread 
popularity following the Great Depression may foreshadow our future 
after our current economic crisis. 
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Colbert and Stewart 19 : 
Stand Next to Oz 


By Merichelle Villapando 
Forum Editor 


The National Museum of American History is a place where The Gettysburg Address can sit 
next to Dorothy’s ruby slippers from The Wizard of Oz, and where Steven Colbert’s portrait of him- 
self now hangs. Seemingly absurd at first, you would think Brent Glass, director of the museum, 
must be crazy — but think harder, and his actions make sense. Glass creates yet another “WTF, did i 
that really just happen?" moment that seems to follow Colbert like a shadow, calling attention to the — 
hard fact that yes, Colbert is an American icon, whether you like him or not. 

Both Colbert and Jon Stewart have triumphed in providing America with politics one can 
digest. It is no wonder that the pair have become national icons, from winning Emmys, to being 
applauded in national magazines for their groundbreaking innovation in the media. The Daily Show| 
and The Colbert Report are simply different. Having both liberal and conservative guests to poke 
fun at, as well as a live audience to participate in conversation, the two mix and mash for a recipe 
that's ultimately politically delicious, especially at a time when politics and the 2008 election made 


Mii. i ; ; ; ar h every American want to vomit. 
ixing.irony, satire, wit and imagination, the two men oT he whole mechanism? 


and their teams created a dialogue that people can dissecting [the political candi- Stewart patriotically standing in 
listen to and participate in, while being entertained. dates’] every waking moment has front of the American flag 
created somewhat of a paraly- 
sis,” said Jon Stewart in an interview with Entertainment Weekly. “We have drained them of 
their ability to remain human because any human moment will be so fiercely dissected and 
digested and metastasized by the media.” Mixing irony, satire, wit and imagination, the 
two men and their teams created a dialogue that people can listen to and participate in, 
while being entertained. 

For instance, when Georgia congressman Paul Broun compares Barack Obama to 
Hitler, Stewart dedicated a segment of his show in response to the ludicrous relationship. 
“Let’s not forget that Barack Obama and Hitler both rose to power despite dif- 
ficult names,” Stewart said while conversing with John Oliver. 

“That is a good point,” Oliver deadpanned. “Barack Hussein Obama. 
And, Hitler.” 

Accused of being “propagandists” and “demagogues” the two hosts 
brush their shoulders off and continue to emphasize that they never claimed 
to be actual journalists trumpeting the truth. *We're not talking about truth, 
we're talking about something that seems like truth—the truth we want to 
exist," Colbert stated bluntly in a feature with New York Magazine. “I’m 
not a fan of facts. You see, the facts can change, but my opinion will 
never change, no matter what the facts are.” This is one of the many 
reasons why so many Americans love Colbert and Stewart. 
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Colbert sewing the American flag 
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UANTUM OF 


By Rob Gulya 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Perhaps, I was wrong. Perhaps, it was my mistake. Perhaps, I 
was wrong in thinking that after 20 very successful and very well- 
received movies, one small, itty-bitty film would make such a differ- 
ence. Perhaps, I expected too much. Perhaps. 

Marc Forster's latest James Bond installment, Quantum of 
Solace, is a return to the Bond Formula: Cool cars, fast-paced chase 

scenes and sex. Where Casino Royale reached above and 
beyond the tradition, taking chances and achieving new 


SOLACE 


ing and daring, but this film fails to 
progress the series or the character 
of James Bond. I still respect Daniel 
Craig as a very good actor, and, still, a very good Bond, but he is 
given no room to advance this time. There is no life or emotion in 

this film. The wit is gone, and the charm has evaporated. Earlier Bond 
films were fun, containing secret hide-outs and thrilling escapes, and 
Bond did it all with a uniqueness that set him apart. He had an irre- 


ul 


Daniel Craig, as 
James Bond 


By Chris McGuigan 


Photo Editor 


Synecdoche: 

a term denoting a part of something is used 
to refer to the whole thing, or a term denoting 
a thing (a "whole") is used to refer to part of 
it. 


If you understand the definition of the word, 
you will at least begin to approach the central 
idea of Charlie Kaufman's new film, Synec- 
doche, New York. Known for his screenwrit- 
ing credits, not least of which include Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless Mind and Being 
John Malkovich, this latest film marks Kauf- 
man's directorial debut. One never knows 
what's in store when one buys the ticket and 
takes the ride on a Kaufman film, and Synec- 
doche is no different. The audience is delight- 
ed and disgusted by Philip Seymour Hoffman 
as Caden Cotard, a brilliant playwright, who, 
after winning a MacArthur "genius" grant de- 


heights (possibly being the best Bond of them all), 
Quantum of Solace fails to live up to, or even suffice 
for the dumbed down, rerun formula. The villain is 
uninteresting and devoid of a secret hide- 
out or any memorable dialogue; the Bond 
woman is flat and, essentially, unimport- 
ant; the action scenes are okay, but noth- 
ing special — nothing we haven't already 
seen. Casino Royale was fresh, crisp, excit- 


sistible aura and some air of mysteriousness that left us all enticed. 
When did James Bond become a typical action star? When did 

he shed what made him so appealing, so as to be reduced to a poster 

boy of a generation of hyper-violence? I remember when Bond would 

tower above these mere action figures, but in Quantum of Solace, he 

stands in the crowd, lost in the shuffle. 


Synecdoche, 
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cides to stage the ultimate absurdist play on 
the ultimate absurdist stage: A scale model of 
New York City built within a massive ware- 
house (read: life). And then it gets weirder. 


Kaufman has always been known for his 
alchemic and often devilish mixture of sar- 
donic wit, tragedy, Kafkaesque ridiculousness 
and the outlandish caricatures with which he 
populates his sometimes dreamy, often night- 
marish landscapes. The film is a strange and 
tough animal, withstanding all the soaring 
and scraping platitudinal descriptives. Yes, it 
is weird; it is tragic, indecipherable, memo- 
rable and convoluted, but the most important 
and fitting adjective could simply be unique. 
You won't see another film like this for a 
long time. Maybe that’s a good thing. Maybe 
it’s necessary. Perhaps attempting to conclu- 
sively distill such answers from the trickles 
of the mysterious will that created Synec- 
doche, New York will only lead us back into 
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the greater oceans of our own indecipherable 
desires. But that is, of course, the definition 
of a synecdoche. 


PHILIP SEYMOUR HOPFMAN 


Written asd directed by 
CHARLIE KAUFMAN 


Synecdoche, New York poster 
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The State of Animation 


By Rob Gulya 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


On Nov. 19, 1993, John Lasseter presented a draft to Dis- 
ney CEO Peter Schneider. Schneider hated it, and said he 
would shut down production unless a new script was written 
and approved by Disney. Lasseter and his crew didn't give up. 


Instead they rewrote the script and tirelessly worked for two- time spent on these 
plus years on the movie that would become Toy Story, wing movies, stu- 
the world's first full-length computer dios are wW truck- dios are sure 
animated feature film. -cally if ur nd : make them 
Since then, com- Basic unties > these films, appealing to 
puter animated features to put e f£ ca n into Y oot» a wide range 
such as Shrek, Finding loads £ pette tter appe? of audiences 
Nemo, this past sum- they a Ww be with clev- 


mer's Wall-E and this 
month's Bolt, have be- 
come such a mainstay in 
American film culture that a new Oscar 
category was added to ac- commodate these films. This 
decade, major studios pound out an average of 14 animated 
films a year, as opposed to the average of five during the '90s. 
What about these films appeals so much to audiences? Why are 
studios constantly willing to pour millions into these funding 
juggernauts? 
The animators of Shrek spent five years laboring to bring 

the film to life, creating detailed settings and backgrounds. 
The makers of Wall-E went through 96,000 storyboards, 
mulling over the story for a lengthy three 
years. John Lasseter and his team spent 

months dimming lights to the perfect tone 

during the production of Toy Story. "If 
you're spending that much time on a movie, 
you're going to have a lot more time to work on the 
story," said Chris Williams, the co-director 
of Bolt, in an interview with USA Today. 
“That’s always the key.” 

Animators pour their hearts and 
souls into these movies, spending 
» countless hours deciding on the right 
i N number of hairs for the back of a 
dog, or the number of leaves on a 
street block. Furthermore, computer 
animated movies require studios to invest 

truckloads of money into individual 
projects. Wall-E, for example, had a final 


and they po everyone" 


cost of $180 million, and 
last year's Ratatouille cost 
$150 million. Because of 
the amount of money and 


erly written 

screenplays (Ra- 
tatouille, Finding Nemo, The Incredibles and Toy Story were all 
nominated for Academy Awards for the writing) that employ 
double-edged humor to lure both children and adults. Basically, 
if studios are willing to put countless hours and truckloads of 
cash into these films, they damn well better be good, and they 
damn well better appeal to everyone. 

Pixar opened the door for computer animation, and few stu- 
dios have consistently put out such successful releases — each 
film grossed over $360 million worldwide, with Finding Nemo 
topping the list at $864 million. The films have garnered 24 
Academy Award nominations and six wins. There is talk, 
and a large push by Disney, of Wall-E becoming the 
second animated film in history to 
be nominated for Best Picture (the 
first being Beauty and the Beast in 
1990). There is no doubt that each 
year, the competition for audiences 
and awards voters grows more and 
more intense as respect for animated 
films continues to rise. Gone are the 
classic hand drawn scenes of Pi- 
nocchio, Peter Pan and The Little 
Mermaid, as they are replaced 
with the fuller, more realistic 
and visually arresting world 
of computer animation. And, 
to think, it all started with 
a talking toy cowboy and a 
10-year-old. 
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NEW JERSEY LIFE ON THE 


The Big Screen 


By Daniel Larkins 
Staff Writer 


New Jersey has a longer film history than any other state: 
Thomas Edison invented motion pictures in the 1890s in his labo- 
ratory in Menlo Park. Studios in Fort Lee developed simultaneous 
to Hollywood, California. In 1912, the Éclair company produced 
The Raven. Shot in Fort Lee, The Raven depicts Guy Oliver as the 
writer Edgar Allen Poe. The film includes textual and symbolic ref- 
erences to other notable Poe works such as “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum,” and “The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

According to film historian, Richard Koszarski’s book “Fort 
Lee: The Film Town," Fort Lee was a popular location to film mo- 


The Sopranos, as well as in some scenes of 
classic film, The Godfather, New Jersey is 
portrayed as the sensible setting for murder. 


tion pictures because of the outdoor scenery, including the cliffs 
near Palisades, and the town was a suitable location to avoid “‘the 
detectives and goon squads hired by Edison and the Motion picture 
Patents Company.” For contemporary filmmaking, New Jersey 
coincides less with a strategic evasion of patent-police and more 
with a geographic/psychological understanding of what New Jersey 
represents. In Harold and Kumar Go to White Castle, New Jersey 
is an extreme dichotomy of wealthy stoned students at Princeton 
University vs. abject poverty and rampant crime in Newark. In the 
motion picture-like television show The Sopranos, as well as in 
some scenes of classic film, The Godfather, New Jersey is por- 
trayed as the sensible setting for murder. 

In the early 20th-century, filmmaking in New Jersey was far 
less self-conscious; producers and directors celebrated New Jersey 
for its outdoor beauty. Maybe films are starting to come back home, 
as exhibited by Garden State’s protagonist Andrew Largeman, who 
travels from Los Angeles to New Jersey for his mother’s funeral. 
His journey reflects that of current cinema’s: Coming home after 
years of institutional numbness. 
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Moke New Jersey Films 


Be Kind Rewind 
Broken Flowers (^ 
Class of Nuke 'Em High 
Coneheads 
Dummy 
Lean on Me 
Rocket Science 
The Station Agent 
Storytelling 
The Toxic Avenger 
War of the Worlds 
The Wedding Singer) 
Welcome to the Dollhouse 
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more familiar. 
The Star Wars Trilogy work 
cause the story existed within 
verse apart from, yet similar, t 
allowing for heightened d 


and otherworldly situations 
Smith has simply taken t 
cept and applied it to lov 
comedy. So when Alys: 


and my personal favorite, the Spike 
Lee inspired flashback from Chasing 
Amy. 


Like Clerks., 1997's Chasing Amy 


is set in the area surrounding Red Bank, 
and features local landmarks such as 
Red Bank Catholic High School, Jack's 
Music Shoppe and a boiler-plate/ski- 
ball arcade in Asbury Park. The film's di- 
alogue also references characters from 


Clerks. such as Rick Daris and Coitlin 
Bree, and even has in-jokes for those who 
have seen Clerks. and know why Caitlin is 


catatonic. (Also check the credit artwork 
for further Clerks. references). This al- 
lows Smith to bring his audience fur- 
ther into the world he has created in 
Monmouth County, and takes things 
further as the world 
becomes 


SNENTERTAINHENT, 
even supposed to be there today. 
other films, includ- 
place to be. Stuck between the Big 
garbage dump that is Secaucus-is often 
Smith isn't cool either. Born in New Jer- 
landmarks and character types, Smith's 
the extremely low-budget Clerks. Financed 
ard Ave. in Leonardo, NJ. The Quick Stop, the 
sey landmark for a particular type of film buff. 
Right, Left, Right, B, A, Start," of going to the 


venience store in Monmouth County 
The convenience store is used as 
the backdrop for 
Let’ 
ec S Jace IC. 
9 ing the introductions 
to Jay and Silent Bob 

Apple and the birthplace of our na- 
tion, New Jersey—famous for such won- 
regarded as the armpit of the Northeast- 
ern United States. 
sey, Smith's work is heavily influenced by 
his childhood surroundings. Frequently in- 
films have become recognized for their ear- 
nest portrayal of the local lifestyles. 
by credit cards paying off other credit cards, 
Clerks. clocks in a full day of work at adjoin- 
convenience store at this location, has become 
a major landmark for other Smith films, and has 

Kris Roe, one of the most uncool people 
l've ever had the pleasure of meeting, writes in 
Quick Stop and "pretending" that he was "in 
Clerks." This means that there was actually some- 


to ask the guy at the register if he's 
several of Smith's 

New Jersey has never been a cool Strike Back, Clerks II 
derful cityscapes as Camden, and the 

But that's okay, because Kevin 
cluding (sometimes creating) New Jersey 

In 1991, Smith grabbed attention with 
ing stores in a strip mall located at 58 Leon- 
infiltrated the public conscience as a New Jer- 
The Ataris song, "Up, Up, Down, Down, Left, 
one who went out of their way to travel to a con- 
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says she knew the girl \ 
in a YMCA pool, the 
knows she was friends 
Dwyer, the girl T.S. Q 
to her death in Mallra 
The death of Jul 

of particular importanc 
“View Askewniverse," 
ter the production cor 
Askew), as it provide 
for the plots of the f 
stance, Mallrats begii 
ing after Julie Dwyer's 
in Clerks., Dante and 
the stores to attend hei 
places the events of th 
after the occurrence: 
technically making M 
quel, | suppose. By cr 
connections and interr 
tween the films’ charac 
is able to provide bx 
for his cha 


that builds a sense of familiar- 


his con- ity between the character and 
v-budget the audience. In this way, get 
a Jones ting to know the stories of the 
vho died characters in the Askewniverse 
audience is almost like hanging out with 
with Julie a group of kids that all went to 
uint drove high school togeth- 

ls. er—they're 

e Dwyer is familiar per- | 

eto Smith’s sonalities with 

(named af- their own set 


! 


of interrelated 

stories. You get 

ilms. For in- to know their 

as the morn- personalities 
death, while through l their 
Randal close Connections, 
viewing. This who to hang 
at film the day around and who 
; in Mallrats, to stay away from 
allrats a pre- (I’m looking at 
eating these you, Shannon 
elations be- Hamilton). 
ters, Smith 
ick-stories 
racters in 

a way 


npany View 
s a timeline 
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BY Chris ef f icO 
PROTO bY JORN KEMdELhOMT 


timehe 
was supporting his 
Wet) e e e ae friends with flugelhorn, trum- 

& [Ti ThIPWRING Of QP QPSIrTIOL. pet, tuba, and a variety of other in- 
chirped Julian Koster from the stage, peering slyly out from beneath his floppy black hair. In struments (not that you can't rock with 
his left hand he clutched a brightly-wrapped present and smirked playfully at the crowd, as they a tuba). The Music Tapes, always won- 
answered with a barrage of guesses, discernable at first, but becoming more indistinct until derfully weird, played a number of songs, 
everyone was yelling whatever far-out animal name they could think of. With a motion of his one of the strangest being "The Television 
hand, Koster silenced the crowd and said, smiling, “OK, OK... Who said chipmunk?” Tells Us,” which is about how televisions 

The Elephant 6 Holiday Surprise Tour came to the Knitting Factory in New York are aliens who have come to earth and taken 
City on Oct. 11. The tour was partially to support the Music Tapes’ third LP, Music Tapes the form of televisions to enter our homes 
for Clouds and Tornadoes, and partially to celebrate Koster’s first solo release, 7he and observe us. This song was led by Static the 
Singing Saw at Chrüstmastime—an homage to his favorite instrument and his favorite Television, a television with a Santa hat. And, 
holiday. coming full circle, Mangum came out and surpris- 

Although Koster seemed to be the unofficial ringmaster of the swirl- ingly sang along with OTC’s song “I Have Been 
ing circus of musicians onstage, the show was an Elephant 6 endeavor Floated,” (he also sings on the album version), offer- 
and a physical manifestation ofthe thinking behind the Athens, Geor- ing up the most hauntingly powerful vocal performance 
gia-based collective; where each band is essentially the brainchild of the evening. 
of one or two individuals, who then involve their like-minded Mangum is one of the progenitors of the collective. He 
friends, who are also individuals with their own bands and mu- was in OTC before leaving to concentrate on his project, Neu- 
sical universes; the cycle is reciprocal. Given the interweaving tral Milk Hotel, who, with the release of their second full length, 
of members, tracing the personnel in each band and album In the Aeroplane Over the Sea, became the most renowned and 
can be dizzying. This feeling on interconnectedness was successful E6 band. And then he just stopped. 
fleshed out perfectly in the swirling whirlwind of musicians The story goes that the pressure of being on the brink of 
and instruments that took over the stage. fame supposedly caused Mangum to have a breakdown, and 

Major Organ and the Adding Machine, who kicked offthe he quit making music in the public eye. The last time he 
musical part of the show (there was a film part; an hour-long surre- played NMH songs was in 2001, and the last time he 
alist endeavor 10 years in the making, which shares the Major Organ performed onstage was during OTC’s 2005 New 
namesake and music, but that’s another story), has no official members; York City shows, so seeing him come out mid- 
the two known contributors are Koster and Jeff Mangum. Koster has also song to sing along with his friends was an amaz- 
played with Olivia Tremor Control, whose members William Cullen Hart, ing and unexpected thing. 
John Fernandes and Peter Erchick formed Circulatory System, which played a few Later in the evening, Spillane and Koster 
songs, including the joyously Beatles-esque "Yesterday's World.” Erchickledhisown played a beautiful, if somewhat un-rehearsed, 
band, Pipes You See, Pipes You Don’t, and was received with enthusiasm equaling more version of the NMH song “The Fool,” and 
popular E6 bands like Elf Power, led by Andrew Rieger, who also put ona great show. Scott I’m sure almost everyone hoped Mangum 
Spillane, who has played with EP and OTC, was also a main contributor to Mangum's Neutral ^ would come outand play “Holland 1945,"the 
Milk Hotel. Spillane led some intensely fierce renditions ofhis songs from The Gerbils, scream- song that follows “The Fool" on the album. 
ing big-bearded into the microphone. It was nice to see him out front rocking, as most of the They didn't, and no other NMH songs were 
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played (despite, that was at the same time very gid- 


or maybe in spite of, the rudely shouted dy and deadly serious, “Now don’t open it until Christmas.” 

requests for them), but Mangum did sing during The show was full of surprises, but the best thing about it was 

two more songs: Elf Power's “The Arrow Flies Close” the fireplace warmth that emanated from the stage, as old friends 
and OTC's "Opera House.” During the latter, all members gathered together like family and did what they love to do. 


performed on stage. And then it was over. 
After the New York show, Mangum continued to make ap- 
pearances on stage, and it became a regular thing for Mangum and 


Koster to end the shows by entering the crowd—Mangum with acous- For more photos of the event by John Kendelhardt, 
tic guitar and Koster with singing saw—to play the NMH song "Engine." check out: http://www.flickr.com/photos/johnk- 
What this could mean as far as future NMH/Mangum work/performances photos/ 


is anyone’s guess, but fans can only hope for another holiday surprise. 

The spirit of Christmas seems to encompass not only Koster's mu- 
sic, but his entire world—a fact that was wonderfully apparent as the man, in 
his mid-30s, stood on stage, holding a gift, and said in a high, boyish voice 
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fro 


‘Dis 
(and Sad) 


Fan. 


As one of your oldest and most faithful 
fans (I have both Commander Venus albums!), 
I can't help but express my concern for your re- 
cent personality change. I know you'd want me 
to be blunt: Conor Oberst and the Mystic Val- 
ley Band is too fucking happy. I saw you guys 
on Nov. 9 at Terminal 5 in Manhattan. You 
danced. You smiled. You kissed Ben Kweller 
during a cover of Paul Simon's “Kodachrome.” 
Paul Simon?? Kodachrome?! You giggled. You 
giggled. Where’s the brooding, gloomy, tear- 
ful Conor I’ve grown to know and love? I need 
music I can relate to. Maybe you think because 
you're nearly 30, you need to drop the teen- 
age angst bullshit. But really, you need to keep 
it going. Do you want silly 13-year-old girls in 
moccasins going to your shows to dance? Be- 
cause that's the direction you're headed in. Do 
you want casual listeners now? The mainstream 
is not where you belong, Conor. 

Whenever I feel down I always listen 
to Bright Eyes because I can hear in your voice 
that you understand what I’m feeling. But if 
you're going to start recording catchy pop 
songs, lm going to need to find consolation 
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in different music. | can't just listen to Lering 
Off the Happiness and Every Day and Every 
Night for the rest of my life. I mean, “A Perfect 
Sonnet" is pretty close to perfect, but one song 
alone cannot speak to all my pent up angst and 
fear—I need more. So where can I find more, 
Conor? Maybe PII start listening to An Angle. 
How about that? I mean they sound pretty damn 
close to Bright Eyes, and they haven't started 
singing about bleach blonde boys and their 
longboards. But 4n Angle is missing one thing: 
You. Your voice has real pain in it Conor, and 
when it cracks I know it's not because you're 
tired of singing. And (until recently) your songs 
have been the soundtrack to my life. Poems set 
to music. I think maybe you haven't been drink- 
ing enough hard liquor. All the world's creative 
geniuses have been destructive drunks. You 
used to be one of them. 

After I left Terminal 5 that night, I 
cried. And not for the same reason I cried after 
seeing Bright Eyes. They were tears of sorrow 
for the loss of my idol. Before you walked off 
stage, you blew a kiss to the audience. Who are 
you...Celine Dion? The Conor Oberst I know 
wouldn't care if his audience enjoyed the show. 
What happened to “No, I am not singing for 
you” in "Let's Not Shit Ourselves”? Are you 
just going to change everything you've ever 
stood for? Maybe you shouldn't have recorded 
Conor Oberst on the beaches of Mexico. I feel 
like you've lost yourself in a blur of white sands 
and late night marshmallow roasts. Stay in the 
basement where wretched souls like you and me 
belong. 


Much love (for the old you), 


X 


Desperate to be Scene 


I all started just before the turn of tlie cen- 
tury. While the rest of the world was con- 
verting computer timing systems and buying 
unnecessary amounts of 
bottled water in prepara- 
tion for the new millenni- 
um, a crater-faced kid was 
busy touring the vast spoils of America. Saves 
the Day's 7/rough Being Cool changed the 
way a lot of bands in argyle socks approached 
the fusing of personal and honest lyrics with 
punk-influenced rock and roll. 

Probably the most noticeable and 
influential aspect of this record is the emer- 
gence of violent imagery in the lyrics. On the 
title track, Chris Connelly threatens to kick 
some dude named Nick's ass by sticking some 
needles in his face. Mutilating the subjects of 
their songs is a theme that became more pop- 
ular as the years progressed. 

In 2002, Taking Back Sunday re- 
leased their debut LP, Ze All Your Friends, 
(recorded in New Jersey, although the band is 
from Long Island) and all men were forced to 


O, Nov. 15, Hunchback and The Ergs— 
two bands distinct in style and influence, but 
sharing in origin and awesomeness—played 
their last shows ever, to an audience of loyal 
and dedicated fans after nearly 10 years of 
great times. The Ergs, a threesome of high 
school best friends, created seemingly endless 
catchy pop-punk dork-anthems for crowds 
packed into basements and bars since 2000. 
Hunchback, another New Brunswick favorite, 
featured three (sometimes four) creepy dudes 
and a cute Miranda. Seeing them live was like 
being chewed up by a crowd of angry villag- 
ers (wielding PBR rather than pitchforks), 
being spun around in a tornado of distortion 
and spit back out on the sidewalk of the city, 
sweaty and confused. 

My experience with these two bands 
began at 16, when my friends and I traveled 
one town over to Asbury Park. I had never 


by Ancrew Shel 


ihe Review 
Says Goocbye 
to the Ergs anc 
Hunchback 


heard of either band, and to be honest I re- 
member thinking it was too nice of a day to 
spend the rest of it in a dark 


o 


trade in their Dickies for girl jeans from the 
Gap. If you have ever signed on to AIM for 
more than five seconds and checked some- 
one's profile or Away Message, then you 
probably recognize the lyrics, 
"The truth is you could slit my 
throat/And with my one last 
gasping breath/I’d apologize 
for bleeding on your shirt.” 

At about the same time Adam Laz- 
zara was ruining his ex’s wardrobe, Thursday 
was finding understanding in a car crash. The 
song “Jet Black New Year,” released on the 
Five Stories Falling EP in Oct. 2002, also sig- 
naled the rise of this particular trend and con- 
tained lyrics such as, “...and draw diagrams/ 
Of suicide on each other’s wrists/Then trace 
them with razorblades.” Like any trend, how- 
ever, this approach to lyrics became overused 
as it digressed into Senses Fail’s Buddy Niel- 
son screaming, “I want to kill you/I want to 
kill you/Now, I am insane,” on their generic 
track “that people who don't listen to the band 
are aware of” called “One Eight Seven.” 

Could you kill me, mstead? 


con 


~ 


even get to see them play, because I had to 
be home before my curfew. I went home-and 
broke into my parents’ liquor cabinet, and by 
10:15 I was stinkin’ of whiskey, and thinkin’ 
of you again. 

Three years later, I’m curfew-free 
and finally of age. The Ergs and Hunchback 
played a dual last show at the infamous Asbury 

Lanes. But, as so many things in 


bar, but curiosity took over by Larry Bonnet life are cyclical, I was drunk and 


and I agreed. Soon, excited by 

the sound of it, we came face to face with a 
big “Eighteen and Over” sign, so my fellow 
under-agers and I went up to the boardwalk 
to take pictures of things falling apart. 

The next time I tried, I was 17. It was 
the night I got my heart broken. I hopped into 
my parents’ minivan to see the bands play in 
Hillsboro at Curmudgeon when it was still 
there. They had a really cool dog. But I didn’t 
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alone on that historic Saturday 
night. A full house of quick-fingered super- 
fans from all over the US, along with plenty 
of standby Jersey natives, soaked up all the 
pre-order tickets and crowded into the venue 
to hear the final notes ring out. Now there’s 
nothing left to do and I’m sad and pissed. 
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"Amanda fucking Palmer 
has fucking died!" 


announced Steven of The Danger Ensemble 
at the beginning of Amanda Palmer's Nov. 21 
show at Webster Hall in New York. It's appro- 
priate since Palmer is touring in support of her 
debut solo album Who Killed Amanda Palmer. 
The idea that Palmer was murdered—and that 
the audience would partake in a “grieving 
ceremony —is a trademark of her theatrical 
punk cabaret style. 

Incorporated into this tour are the 
aforementioned Danger Ensemble, a collec- 
tion of four actors providing choreographed 
dance and movement to Palmer’s music. “I 
couldn’t have hand-selected better people 
to travel with. They are the definition of no- 
bullshit, passionate performers,” Palmer said 
in a tucked-away corner of Webster Hall. She's 


long been a reigning queen in the realm of 


alternative music, and it shows. Dressed in a 
brocaded frock coat, she sits casually, yet con- 
fidently. One combat-booted foot is propped 
on her seat, the other (broken) foot rested on 
the floor, encased in an aircast. Palmer's trade- 
mark pseudo-tattooed eyebrows frame large, 
piercing eyes. 

Palmer and The Danger Ensemble 


I] 


have been turning in critically acclaimed per- 
formances. “A lot of people have come up to 
us after the show and said it’s the best show 
they've ever seen in their lives,” Palmer said. 
The show begins with Steven announcing the 
start of the grieving ceremony. Backwards snip- 
pets of WKAP’s “Another Year” are played 
over the sound system, along with a narration 
written and recorded by Neil Gaiman detailing 

the circumstanc- 

es surrounding 


A lot of people have come up to us pars — death. 
after the show and said it's the best The audience 


parts like the Red 


show they've ever seen in their lives. Sea, and Palmer 
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walks through the 
space in a white shroud. The Danger Ensemble 
lift her onstage and place her at the keyboard. 
Palmer lies there, motionless, spread-eagle. 
The audience waits. With electrifying re- 
flexes, Palmer sits up, whips off the shroud, 
and launches into the banging melody of “As- 
tronaut,” with a violinist accompanying. It’s 
goosebump-inducing. 
But the Who Killed Amanda Palmer 
tour didn’t start off so rosy. When the tour 


kicked off in Europe earlier this fall, intense 
rumors brought on by an incriminating You- 
Tube video about the Dresden Dolls break- 
ing up (Palmer’s band/claim to fame) were 
circulating on the Internet. “That was a pain 
in the ass,” exclaimed Palmer. “That was badly 
timed. Things were crazy anyway with my tour, 
and money, and the label, and that on top of it 
was like “WHY THIS WEEK!?"" Her web site 
states the Dolls are on hiatus. 

A large part of Palmer’s solo venture is 
performing different songs in different ways, 
as opposed to what audiences have previously 
seen and heard from the Dresden Dolls. “My 
recent songs, like “Point of It AIP and ‘Guitar 
Hero’...represent a newer and more mature 


o 


like. [know what color the song is. I know what 
it makes me feel. But there's no plot. It's sort of 
like a dream that makes sense to you when you 
wake up and think about it, but trying to de- 
scribe it to someone else is just useless. That's 
what it feels like." 

When asked to further clarify, Palmer 
came back with this: “It has to do with letting 
myself be a little more opaque, and not like I'm 
going to feel some kind of psychic backlash 
from that in my lyrics. I feel like once l've made 
a couple of records, it's like, OK, I've definite- 
ly made some points, and I’ve definitely said 
some stuff. Now I'm just sort of going to let 
things flow." 


"I don't even know what half of my songs are about, 
most of the time. I know what they're about; but I 
don't know what they're about. I know what they feel 


like. I know what color the song is. I know what it 


makes me feel. But there's no plot." 


kind of songwriting for me," Palmer states in 
a press release. When asked how her song- 
writing has matured, Palmer is momentarily 
stumped. “Define “mature’...that’s a hard one. 
I suppose there's a certain degree of over-ang- 
stiness in my earlier music that Id like to think 
I got to exorcise from myself. And now I don't 
need to pound the point in quite as specifically 
and quite as heavily...But [now] I don’t feel 
the need to scream and bang so much when I 
write.” 

Palmer’s sentiment came to life dur- 
ing her performance of “Strength Through 
Music,” a quietly intense song written about 
the Columbine tragedy. She begins by play- 
ing the song’s three signature chords. “When 
the shootings happened, I sat down and could 
only play these chords,” she said to the audi- 
ence. “This is what it felt like to me.” And then 
the song actually began, with The Danger En- 
semble reading the names of slain Columbine 
students over those three chords. 

“I don't even know what half of my 
songs arc about, most of the time," Palmer 
said. “I know what they're about—but I don't 
know what they're about. I know what they feel 
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By Chris Kunkel 


polish man, with a 
large tongue, grew 
three inches verti- 
cally in his thirty- 
third year of life. “An odd time 
for a growth spurt,” his doctor 
had dictated into a hand held 
voice recorder, Mr. Fooger in 
earshot. 

Indeed it was. And it 
disrupted many things for Mr. 
Fooger, one of which was his love 
making ability. While copulating 
in the missionary position, Mr. 
Fooger's lips now aligned with 
the bridge of his wife's nose, or 
with the top of her forehead, 
depending on the depth of his 
thrust. This made kiss-fucking 
no longer an option. To com- 
pensate for this awkward situa- 
tion, Mrs. Fooger began mount- 
ing her husband instead of their 
usual missionary approach. 
Not used to making eye contact 
from such a distance during 


their lovemaking, problems in- 
evitably mounted. It made them 
both feel devastatingly awkward 
towards one another. They were 
forced to abandon the psycho- 
logical chemistry they had been 
nurturing for years. Mr. Fooger 
viewed his wife differently after 
seeing her as the sexual aggres- 
sor, and it was hard for her to 
adjust to the idea of having a 
timid, sexually depraved beast 
for a husband. The divorce pa- 
pers were prepared the follow- 
ing morning. Mrs. Fooger said 
nothing and signed them. It was 
over. 

Meanwhile, at Mr. Fooger's 
place of employment, new prob- 
lems were also coming into frui- 
tion. Mr. Citron, Fooger’s boss, 
began treating him with an un- 
characteristic amount of disdain. 
Mr. Citron had always been an 
inch taller than his subordinate, 
which was, “as it should be”, he 
privately thought. Now, howev- 
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er, Mr. Citron felt subconsciously 
threatened by Fooger. He espe- 
cially hated having now to look 
into Fooger's "ridiculous" na- 
sal cavities. “Hasn’t the man 
ever heard of nose trimmers or 
even a goddamn Kleenex?" Mr. 
Citron complained to his ana- 
lyst. It wasn't long before Citron 
told Fooger, the godfather to his 
only son and former best friend, 
that he was fired. "You're fired 
Fooger. And don't ask why be- 
cause I'm not quite sure myself. 
You just rub me the wrong way 
is all, and I can't seem to get 
anything done anymore with you 
constantly looking down at me 
like a goddamn giraffe!" 

Fooger left his job of ten 
years without a word of oppo- 
sition. It was then that he was 
forced to fully come to terms 
with his, 3-inch dilemma. In the- 
aters this Fall! 
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5 PLACES BETTER THAN 


NEW JERSEY 


By John E. Sullivan 


Humor Editor 
ART/PHOTO BY JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


1. Portland, Maine: 
The place where college graduates go to grow their beards. 

Yes, cobblestone streets increase the risk of an ankle injury, but high- 
end boutiques, and boho artists are worth the danger of tearing ligaments 
and breaking bones. (Not to mention, everyone is related by some unfath- 
omable reason, to a fisherman, as if they’ve got the Gorton’s fisherman 
running through their bloodlines). 

Any insensible and seemingly pretentious person knows that Old 
Port, Maine is worth the visit. Just last year while attending my second 
Seder ever, I chanced upon this wonderfully quaint harbor town and 
was lured into a head shop with the prospects of buying some serious 
skate shoes from a sidewalk “4:20” sale. 

“Roll the die,” said the heavily dreaded young man in a Bob Marley 

visor. It landed on six and I got 60 percent off anything of my choos- 

ing. His co-worker, the voluptuous, Bradley Nowellholic, pointed 
me in the direction of the shoe rack. I needed something durable, 
and despite popular belief, hemp is only good for a limited number 
of things (like hats and real cool bracelets — not skate shoes). The 
discount sounded great, but a pair of all hemp Fred Gall I-Paths would 
only withstand four heel flips at best. 


3. Killington, Vermont: 
The place where hippies go to get fresh air 
and cull their thoughts by making Mukluks. 
An ex-girlfriend and I stopped into 
a general store in search of — I couldn't even 
tell you what we were looking for. There were 
onesies, floral patterned jean jacket vests, 
candles, homemade sweets, candles, all sorts 
of unnecessary novelty items. Not to mention 
beef jerky in a jar. (I'm a vegetarian.) 
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2. Sarasota, Florida: 
The place where your grandparents 
find their final resting place. 

My sister Jennifer has lived here 
for what seems like a decade, and not 
even one speeding ticket. How could she, 
when everyone in front of her drives below 
25 miles per hour? 


4. Jim Thorpe, Pennsylvania: 
The place where tourists go to meet their untimely 
demise. 

Whatever you do, do not dress or conduct 
yourself as a tourist. I swear to all that is holy, you 
will disappear, forever to be stuffed underneath the 
floorboards of some sweet old woman’s coffee shop 
called, “Café Paris.” In addition to the overall creep- 
iness of the town, they even have a fully automatic 
music machine hitched behind a Ford F-150, with 
the most painfully entertaining figurines and busts 
of angels. Trust me. Just look at the picture. 


5. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

The place where bums go to finagle you 
out of your money. 

Philly bums are far more interesting than 
New York bums. For starters, their skin is 
a hell of a lot thicker. They have the best 
stories, like those of the champion pool 
player I met, who smoked rock. Great 
guy, great story, but he smelled awful. 
Hold your judgment, I didn’t mean to 
single him out—the whole city smells 
like urine. 
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WHERE YOU [lw by I peshi 
SHOULD BE S WEN. 


1/01-Amanda Palmer @ 
1/02 -Cheeky, Little Lungs, P.S. Eliot @ The Parlor C 
1/04-Screaming Females & Vivian Girls @ The Loft (NB) 

1/09- World/Inferno @ Webster Hall 
1/17-Frightened Rabbit @ Bowery Ballroom 
1/19- Department of Eagles @ Bowery Ballroom 
1/21- Reel Big Fish/Streetlight Manifesto @ The Well- 
mont Theatre (Montclair) 
1/23-Vic Chestnutt & Elf Power @ Bowery Ballroom 
1/28- Andrew Bird @ Carnegie Hall 


1/29- Adult Swim Presents Tim & Eric @ Theater of Living R \ CH teotLe bat 


ek 


Arts (philly) L4 
1/30-The Sword @ Bowery Ballroom 
H eDS eo 
Abe Lincoln's Puppy Farm | by dave rothstadt 


Set in a 

: Yeah...especially 
universe since that kitten 
ranch set up shop 


just across the way. 


Well, Stonewall, 
things are lookin 
‘ pretty ominous for 

where this old puppy farm. 
Ab : = Them puppies just 
e aren't selling the 

way they used to. 


Lincoln 
was never 
shot, and 


the hills of 
What? Everyone knows 


i^ " Hey Stoney! Ya better come by 
Illinois to quick Tf yamana nother one-of Stonewall Jackson 
these here kitties! They're loves him some 
open up , sellin like hotcakes! kitty hotcakes. 


his very 
own 
puppy 
farm. 
` ) ew ^u 
i jouw ` 


national THE ADVENTURES OF ELIJAH, THE CLASSICALLY 
pastime! TRAINED GUITARIST WHO FIGHTS CRIME ANO IS 
by ALSO HARD OF HEARING. 


matt korostof 


To the faithful Rutgers Review reader: 

Hi. I’m Lisette. In case you didn’t know, I served 
as Music Editor for this semester. After four short 
months on the Review’s editorial board, I am tak- 
ing my leave to pursue an internship in New York 
City. 

A little over a year ago, the Review gave me a 
home and introduced me to like-minded individu- 
als, two difficult things to come by in New Bruns- 
wick. I’m sad to leave my post and will miss be- 
ing involved in the magazine’s production. 

However, what is college but the opportunity to 
embrace change and grow? 

Exactly. 


e e e e 
acl - Interested in advertising with 
Itis with those words I bid you adieu, and I thank ^ 
fe ding. 
ae c The Rutgers Review? 
Lisette 
"OM Contact us @ 
Soft silly music is meaningful, magical 
The movements were beautiful.” Th R t [2 ~ @ il 
- Neutral Milk Hotel exurgersneviewCgmadil.com 


Seer ere ners TO TURN OFF THE LIGHT? 1 THOUGHT 


YOU SAID “BURN EVERYTHING IN YOU CAN'T EVEN IMAGINE HOW 
SIGHT” SORRY 1 AM RIGHT NOW. 


